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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 

So glorious have been the results, both to art and 
charity, from the late gathering at Birmingham that 
it is difficult to avoid a feeling of the deepest regret 
that an organization so perfect in every detail should 
be for three years dispersed into fragments. London, 
with all its boasted power, splendour, and refinement, 
can show to the artistic world no such grand and 
noble sight as the Town Hall, Birmingham, with a 
gigantic orchestra, filled with the first instru- 
mentalists in Europe, the most perfectly trained 
choristers ever assembled within a building, and pre- 
sided over by a conductor whose will can move this 
vast living body as one machine. No doubt it is 
true that the fact of its triennial occurrence is the 
secret of the great monetary success of the Festival ; 
and for the welfare of the noble charity in whose aid 
the performances are given, it may perhaps be 
desirable that they should not take place more 
frequently. So far as Birmingham is concerned, 
therefore, we cannot wish that the Festival Com- 
mittee should alter an arrangement which has been 
wisely made and successfully acted upon for so many 
years ; but for the sake of art in the abstract, we 
cannot help hoping — perhaps against hope — that we 
may one day see some such gathering of vocal and 
instrumental artists permanently available in the 
metropolis, so that art-lovers, both at home and 
abroad, may not be compelled to travel to Birming- 
ham once in three years in order to hear the real 
musical strength of England. 

Assuredly no such performance of Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio Elijah has ever been given in this country 
as that which took place on Tuesday the 27th August, 
the first morning of the Festival. In our hearing 
the true sublimity of the choruses with which this 
work abounds has never been so conspicuously 
brought out as on this occasion ; and considering 
that the majority of the singers were local choristers, 
Birmingham has indeed a right to be proud of its 
musical resources. The Baal choruses were given 
with an energy, precision, and dramatic feeling 
perfectly thrilling; the great point "Hear and 
answer" — with those pauses, more eloquent than 
notes, between the heart-rending appeals for aid — 
producing a most powerful effect upon the hearers. 
The great chorus " Thanks be to God," which con- 
cludes the first part — and in which Mendelssohn has 
approached nearest to Handel, even if he have not 
absolutely reached him — was however the greatest 
triumph of the morning, the strongest proof of 
which was that not one of the audience stirred until 
its conclusion. "We believe that not only is it im- 
possible to hear, but that it is impossible to conceive, 
anything more thoroughly perfect than the execution 
of this wonderful outpouring of thankfulness by the 
Birmingham choir; and the manner in which Mr. 
Costa drew forth the legitimate power of his forces, 
whilst mamtaining the tempo unaltered in the slightest 
degree, was indeed marvellous. 

In the distribution of the solo parts of this Oratorio 
the dramatic effect was still less observed than at 



Hereford ; for not only did Madame Sainton-Dolby 
sing the part of the Queen and the Angel, but 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was both the Widow 
and the "youth" in the first part, so that the 
intention of the composer was most remorselessly 
set at defiance. Mr. Sims Beeves, whose name was 
down for the tenor music in the first part, did not 
make his appearance until the second part, so that 
Mr. Cummings was compelled to sing "If with all 
your hearts," which he gave with his usual care 
and earnestness. When Mr. Beeves did come he 
sang so well as to make us wonder why he could not 
fulfil the whole of the duties allotted to him ; but 
the public is, after all, a tolerant public, and Mr. 
Reeves can now well afford to avail himself of the 
indulgence especially granted to him. Of Madlle. 
Tietjens, Mesdames Sainton -Dolby, Patey-Whytock, 
and Lemmens-Sherrington it is unnecessary to say 
more than that they gave the whole of the music 
entrusted to them in a highly efficient manner ; and 
of Mr. Weiss, who has been so long identified with 
the part of the Prophet, we need but repeat what we 
have so often said, that he struggled manfully 
against the high notes ; and sang all the music 
within his register exceedingly well. 

We cannot help thinking that the performance of 
Handel's Alexander's Feast at the miscellaneous 
concert on the evening of the first day of the 
Festival, was a mistake. True it contains some of 
the composer's finest choruses, (and these are ever 
welcome, especially when given with the fresh and 
tuneful voices of the Birmingham choir) but much 
of the solo music is cast in an antiquated form ; and 
if we may judge from the countenances of some of 
the hearers near us — who were trying to look as if 
they liked it — there can be no question that with so 
many good vocalists at command, a concert of more 
popular music would have been infinitely preferred 
by the majority of the audience. The well-known 
choruses " Happy, happy, happy pair," " The many 
rend the skies," " Break his bonds of sleep asunder," 
&c, were, however, received with the utmost favour ; 
and several of the more pleasing solos, such as 
" Softly sweet in Lydian measures," " With ravished 
ears," and some others, appeared slightly to rouse 
the listeners from their apathy. The whole of the 
solo music was exceedingly well given by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Weiss. Benedict's Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, 
performed to perfection by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, was a welcome item in the programme ; 
the andante of this work is a real gem ; and had the 
concert not been of such an inordinate length, it 
would no doubt have been encored. In the mis- 
cellaneous part which followed, the chief attraction 
was Madlle. Christine Nilsson, who sang Donizetti's 
" In questo semplice " with such wonderful executive 
power and brilliancy as to elicit an universal encore. 
She also gave some Swedish airs (in which she was 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Benedict) 
with equal success. All the principal singers engaged 
at the Festival took part in the miscellaneous music ; 
and the concert, although protracted beyond mid- 
night, was highly successful. 

Professor Sterndale Bennett's Sacred Cantata 
" The Woman of Samaria," produced on the second 
morning of the Festival, was naturally looked for- 
ward to with the utmost interest. It has often been 
a matter of wonder that a composer of Professor 
Bennett's reputation should never have composed an 
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Oratorio ; but it must be remembered that a work 
of this character, which is justly considered as the 
very highest form of musical composition, is not to 
be thrown off at any moment, amidst the feverish 
excitement of a professional life. The mind of a 
real artist is never idle ; and the accumulated thought 
of years will but ripen by time. Such leisure as the 
composition of a sacred work demands must in some 
way be procured before a task like this should be 
attempted ; and the recent release from a portion of 
those active duties which have so long engrossed the 
time and attention of Professor Bennett has at 
length enabled him to prove to the world how nobly 
he can respond to the artistic summons of his country- 
men when he can temporarily shake himself free 
from the trammels of a conventional daily routine. 
" The Woman of Samaria " has proved just such a 
real success as might be expected from an artistwhohas 
throughout his career studiously borne in mind the 
highest interests of art, and formed his taste solely 
upon the works of those who have aided and 
developed it in its progress. Written with sufficient 
scholarly knowledge, and with the religious feeling 
which the subject demands, it yet has that life with- 
out which sacred music falls coldly upon the ear. 
The masterly combinations of instrumentation in the 
bold and impassioned portions of the work should be 
well studied by those who believe that power and 
noise are synonymous ; and the delicate shadowing 
of the orchestral accompaniments sufficiently prove 
how carefully and elaborately the composer has 
tilled in the minutest details of his picture. The sub- 
ject of the Cantata is the well-known narrative from 
the Gospel of St. John ; and although objection may 
fairly be taken to this text as furnishing but few 
suggestive ideas for music, more credit may on 
this account be freely accorded to the composer for 
having produced a work so thoroughly successful. 
The instrmnental introduction in A minor, Andante 
serioso, leads to a movement somewhat faster, in the 
same tempo, based on a graceful chromatic subject, 
richly instrumented: this passes into the relative 
major, in which key Luther's Hymn bursts forth 
from the soprani in unison, a rapid elaborate accom ■ 
paniment being continued in triple time against the 
stately subject, which, by the device of synco- 
pation, has the effect of being in even time. The 
original minor key is then resumed, and this fine 
movement (certainly one of the most effective in the 
work) is thus concluded. The first chorus " Blessed 
be the Lord God " (preceded by a contralto recitative) 
commenced by the soprani, is a well constructed 
movement, and remarkable for the instrumentation 
throughout. The use of the triangle, marking the 
time, against the pizzicato chords of the stringed 
instruments, gives a brightness to the choral effect 
decidedly pleasing. The repetition of the word 
"Blessed," (unaccompanied) and the voices dying 
off on the key note in unison, at the conclusion, are 
points especially noticeable in this chorus ; and 
although no applause was permitted, it was easy to 
perceive that the beauty of the composition was 
generally acknowledged. The following passages of 
recitative, excellently given by Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Madlle. Tietjens, and Mr. Santley, are care- 
fully written ; and although mere connecting links, 
are full of musical interest. After a short and placid 
chorus, " For with Thee is the well of life," a soprano 
air "Art thou greater than our Father Jacob?" 
occurs. This air, although containing some excellent 
Vocal passages, scarcely seems to fit in with the 



feeling of the sacred character of the subject so 
much as most of the other solos in the Cantata. A 
string of recitative (much of which is, however, so 
rhythmical as to be scarcely classed under that name) 
is followed by a contralto air, " Lord, Thou hast 
searched me out " sung with devotional fervour by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. This song is one which 
must at once find its way to the hearts of all hearers, 
not only from its purely religious melody, but from 
the exquisite manner in which it is harmonized and 
instrumented. By a signal from the President this 
was encored, a result which we have little doubt 
would have been equally secured by the thousands of 
listeners had not their hands and tongues been tied 
by the fiat of the Birmingham aristocracy. The six- 
part chorus "Therefore they shall come," which, 
after some recitatives, follows this air, is led off by 
the female voices, beautifully accompanied by the 
stringed instruments, pizzicato, and the wind instru- 
ments in sustained notes. The answering of the 
male and female voices in this chorus is exceedingly 
happy ; and the tranquil close on the words " They 
shall not sorrow " is beautifully conceived. This, 
also, by desire of the President, was repeated. The 
chorus " Who is the image of the invisible God V " 
is accompanied by the organ only, (which was well 
played by Mr. Stimpson organist of the Town Hall) ; 
and this, after some recitatives, is followed by a 
chorus in E flat minor, '< Come, O Israel," certainly 
one of the purest pieces of religious choral writing 
throughout the work. In the next chorus the well- 
known words of Keble's Hymn, " Abide with us," 
are most effectively set in three verses, each treated 
in a different manner : the first verse is allotted to 
the soprani and contralti ; in the second verse they 
are joined by the tenors, in three-part harmony ; and 
the last verse is given with the full chorus, the power 
of the orchestra being reinforced by the organ. The 
extreme simplicity of the subject eminently fits it for 
this method of treatment ; and the effect, at each 
recurrence of the theme, is extremely good. The 
brilliant chorus, "Now we believe," commencing 
with a well-marked subject, given out by the soprani 
alone, is written throughout in bold and solid 
counterpoint, and instrumented with the utmost skill. 
The diatonic ascent of the soprani to the high A, on 
the words " This is indeed the Christ," is highly 
effective ; and the imitations in the voice parts are 
clear and never over elaborated. The tenor solo 
His Salvation," in the accompaniment of which 
the violoncello plays a conspicuous part, is a graceful 
and placid melody, which was given to perfection by 
Mr. Cummings, and re-demanded by the President. 
The two final choruses form an excellent climax to 
the work. A vigorous instrumental movement 
introduces the first " I will call upon the Lord ; " 
and this leads to the concluding chorus " And blessed, 
blessed be the Lord God of Israel," in which the 
composer has thrown out all his power in a grand 
Fugue, accumulating with a master hand the vast 
resources at his command, and developing with the 
skill of a practised contrapuntist the broad and 
striking theme which he has selected. This fine 
chorus brought the Cantata to a triumphant con- 
clusion ; and Professor Bennett was summoned 
before the audience to receive their hearty congratu- 
lations on his success. The execution of this work 
was beyond all praise, the principal vocalists, 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley — giving the utmost 
effect to their respective solos ; and the choir singing 
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the whole of the difficult music entrusted to them as 
only a Birmingham chorus can sing. It only remains 
to say that Mr. W. G. Cusins, (to whom Professor 
Bennett delegated the duty of conducting the 
Cantata) acquitted himself most ably and con 
scientiously of his difficult task. 

The second part of the morning's performance 
consisted of Handel's Oratorio Judas Maccabau.i 
An additional interest was thrown round the per 
formance of the work on this occasion as it was the 
debut of Madlle. Christine Nilsson in Oratorio music. 
Those who were well acquainted with her exceptional 

Eowers in the operatic style could scarcely perhaps 
ave suspected that she could so easily adapt her 
self to a music which seemed indeed almost foreign 
to her nature ; yet before she had sung more than a 
few bars of " Pious orgies " it became evident that 
she had been well trained — or had well trained 
herself — in the true Handelian school ; and her 
execution of " O liberty " and " From mighty kings" 
confirmed this impression so decisively that her sue 
cess was triumphant ; and we have little doubt that 
Madlle. Nilsson's services will henceforth be as 
eagerly sought for in sacred, as they are certain to be 
in secular, music. The other vocalists were 
Mesdames Lemmens - Sherrington and Patey- 
Whytock, Mr. Sims Reeves (who created the usual 
effect in the song which he has now made his own, 
" Sound an alarm") Mr. Cummings and Mr. Weiss. 
The choruses were given throughout with a precision 
and power impossible to be overpraised. If it were 
just to select any for special mention where every one 
was so faultlessly executed, we might cite " Mourn ye 
afflicted children," "We come, we come in bright 
array," " Hear us, O Lord," and " We never will 
bow down." The Oratorio was performed with 
Costa's additional accompaniments, which although 
somewhat overpowering in certain parts, are exceed- 
ingly effective in the jubilant Trio and Chorus " See 
the conquering hero comes." 

At the miscellaneous concert in the evening 
Benedict's Cantata " St. Cecilia " (which seems to 
be making its way in public estimation, as we pre- 
dicted it would) was performed, under the direction 
of its composer. After the magnificent displays 
of chorus singing on which we have already com- 
mented, it was disappointing to find that the 
comparatively easy music of Mr. Benedict should 
have received such scant justice from the choir. 
Such, however, was the case. From the want, we 
presume, of sufficient rehearsals (most of the 
choristers probably being strangers to the work) 
many of the choruses were uncertain, some out of 
tune, and in one or two places, owing to an indecision 
in the time, the composer's intention was perfectly 
unintelligible. The work, however, with all its defects 
of execution, pleased the audience, as it ever must do. 
The principal vocalists — Madlle. Tietjens. Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Cummings and Santley — 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and the exquisite 
finale was so magnificently given by Madlle. Tietjens 
that she was applauded vociferously, and would have 
been encored had the audience not seen that, in 
consequence of her previous exertions, she had sung 
the whole of the music of this Cantata with a 
fatigued voice, and with very apparent effort. In the 
second part of the concert the audience could scarce- 
ly have been surprised that Madlle. Tietjens was 
unable to appear : an apology was made for her, and 
the music for which she was cast was omitted. Thei 



overture to Leonora, performed with wonderful spirit 
and precision by the orchestra, and Professor 
Bennett's beautiful Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, 
executed by Madame Arabella Goddard in her usual 
finished manner, were the special features in this 
miscellaneous act ; the rest of the programme being 
composed of well worn materials, the redeeming 
point being Mr. Sims Peeves' interpretation of 
Beethoven's Adelaide, with Madame Arabella God- 
dard's pianoforte accompaniment. 

The performance of the Messiah on the third 
morning of the Festival, drew an enormous audience 
to the Hall ; there being, in fact, not even standing 
room in any part of the building. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was in excellent voice, and sang " Comfort ye " and 
"Every valley" with his usual truthful expression 
and feeling; but in the trying song "Thou shalt 
break them," there were evident traces of an 
indisposition which he could not shake off. The 
other principal vocalists were Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington (who sang all the soprano solo music in 
the first and second parts), Madlle. Tietjens (who 
replaced her in the third part, and was encored in 
" I know that my Redeemer liveth "), Mesdames 
Sainton-Dolby Patey-Whytock, and Mr. Santley. 
The choruses were given to perfection ; and, although 
we cannot endorse Mr. Costa's opinion that the 
opening of " For unto us a child is born " should be 
sung piano, in order that a theatrical burst of sound 
shall come in upon the word " Wonderful," the 
general effect of this, as well as the "Hallelujah," 
was such as we never heard produced save by the 
Birmingham choir. 

At the evening concert the second of the works 
written expressly for the Festival — the "Ancient 
Mariner," by Mr. J. F. Barnett— was produced. The 
theory, so ably advanced by Wagner, that in a 
musical work the poetry and music should be equal 
in intellectual power may be apt to lead those astray 
who do not feel that, for the due effect of both, the 
poetry should be especially written for the music. 
To take a poem already stamped upon the public 
mind so vividly in its original shape as the " Ancient 
Mariner," and cut it up for the purposes of music is 
a bold experiment ; and if Mr. Barnett, who has set 
himself this task, has proved that Coleridge's wild 
and exciting legend is too much for him, he has only 
himself to blame for the result. The " Ancient 
Mariner " is not a detached series of pictures, to be 
treated in musical " numbers," but a continuous and 
harrowing tale told by one man, whose whole being 
has been shaken by the chain of incidents he relates, 
and who seems impelled, by an irresistible power, to 
pour forth into the ear of the unwilling " Wedding 
guest " a faithful recital of the awful lesson he has 
received. In listening to Mr. Barnett's music — 
fanciful, melodious, and full of colour as it is — how 
can we shake off the feeling which for years has 
clung around this powerful and thrilling narrative ? 
How can we do justice to Barnett, the composer, 
whilst we are thinking of the injustice done to 
Coleridge, the poet? Given, however, the necessity 
of using this poem for musical purposes, we scarcely 
know that it could have been contrived better. 
Certainly there can be no tangible reason why 
"Downdropt the breeze" should be a tenor air; 
" The souls that from their bodies fly" a quartet; 
or " And now the storm-blast came " a chorus ; but 
granting that airs, quartets and choruses must be cut 
out of a poem related all through in the first person. 
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we think that much discrimination has been shown 
in the selection of the words. In the musical 
treatment of the subject Mr. Barnett has proved that 
he possesses not only vigour, but a delicacy and 
pathos which may some day produce decisive results 
and his intimate knowledge of the resources of the 
orchestra has enabled him to throw a charm of 
colouring around his themes which, although not 
always original, are never dull. 

A brief introduction, intended, we presume, to 
shadow forth the gloomy incidents of the poem, takes 
the place of an overture ; and after some short 
choral bits, interspersed with recitatives, tire 
"Mariners' chorus" commences, with a bright 
melody in E major, somewhat perhaps too " pretty " 
for the subject, but cleverly instrumented, and con- 
taining many highly effective points. Passing over 
the Bridal chorus, for female voices, and a tenor 
recitative, we come to a really vigorous piece of 
writing, " And now the storm-blast came," a chorus 
remarkable for descriptive power; and, in our 
opinion, by far the most original " number " in the 
whole work. The portion illustrative of the appear 
ance of the albatross is exceedingly effective, and 
thoroughly in sympathy with the poem. The soprano 
recitative and air which follows, although pleasing 
and especially well instrumented, calls up in its 
opening phrase (" The fair breeze blew ") so powerful 
a reminiscence of the beautiful subject in the over- 
ture to Oberon as to detract from the general effect 
of an otherwise commendable setting of the words, 
The Andante, for tenor, in F sharp minor, " Down 
dropt the breeze," is a melodious and expressive air, 
the orchestral accompaniments to which materially 
enhance its beauty ; and the following chorus, 
" About, about, in reel and rout," despite its unmis- 
takeable Mendelssohnian character, is so full of really 
good writing,andis so fancifully instrumented through- 
out that it produced the greatest effect of the evening, 
and wa3 re-demanded with acclamations. "The 
souls did from their bodies fly," a quartet, partially 
accompanied, and a bass recitative, " O happy living 
things," are succeeded by a beautiful contralto air, 
in G minor, " O sleep, it is a gentle thing," which 
is, we think, destined to be breathed out in many 
drawing-rooms, even detached from the work. The 
alternation between major and minor is exceedingly 
happy ; and the words are expressed with the most 
perfect fidelity throughout. The chorus, " The up- 
per air burst into life," is full of ambitious writing, 
and based upon a marked and striking subject ; but 
it is scarcely so much to our mind as the one already 
mentioned, "And now the storm-blast came," in the 
early part of the work, although the effect with the 
audience was as great, if not even greater. Passing 
over a choral recitative for male voices (in which 
the grave wind instruments are most felicitously 
employed) and a melodious quartet, "Around, 
around, flew each sweet sound," we come to a re- 
markably striking duet for soprano and contralto, 
" Two voices in the air," in which the muted violins 
accompany in rapid semiquavers, and contrast ad- 
mirably with the sustained notes of the wind 
instruments. There is a refinement and delicacy 
about the writing of this little duet admirably in 
keeping with the words ; and the enthusiastic encore 
with which it was greeted was spontaneous and well 
deserved. The recitative and air, " Swiftly, swiftly, 
flew the ship," is well written to display the high 
notes of the baritone voice ; and the tenor air which 



follows, "The Harbour Bay was clear," is a quiet 
and pleasing melody, placidly accompanied. A chorus 
for female voices, "The Seraph band, "with an effective 
harp accompaniment, is succeeded by the Finale, a 
quartet and chorus, the latter brilliantly and power- 
fully instrumented, and in which the subject of the 
" Mariners' chorus " is given to the voices in octave 
and unison, leading to a climax of extraordinary 
power, the soprani sustaining C sharp and B in alt, 
on the words " He made and loveth all," and the 
organ aiding the orchestra and voices in the jubilant 
expression of religious thankfulness at the conclusion. 
The success of this Cantata with the audience was 
most decisive ; the composer,' who conducted it in 
person, being overwhelmed with the applause which 
we believe to have been as genuine as it was enthusi- 
astic. Our own opinion of the merits of the work 
must have been gathered in the brief sketch we have 
given of its details. The realistic nature of the music is 
a proof that in composinga poemless ideal in character 
the composer and poet would have been more per- 
fectly in harmony with each other. Of the poetical 
feeling, descriptive power, breadth of colouring, and 
above all of the excessive tunefulness of the com- 
position, there can be no doubt; and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Barnett on the manner in which he 
has passed so trying an ordeal with so much credit 
to himself and the art. The principal singers — 
Macule Tietjens, Madame Patey-Whytock, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Santley — gave the whole of their 
solo music admirably, and the chorus was as un- 
approachable as ever, the several points being 
attacked with a vigour and decision perfectly extra- 
ordinary, considering the small number of rehearsals 
bestowed upon the work. 

The miscellaneous part which followed the Cantata 
was chiefly remarkable for an excellent orchestral 
performance of the overture to " GuUlaume Tell," 
and a most artistic interpretation of Mozart's beautiful 
Sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin, by Madame 
Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton. The vocal music 
was well selected to gratify the taste of a popular 
audience, Madlle. Nilsson's execution of "Ah fors' e 
lui," from " La Traviata," eliciting a burst of enthusi- 
astic applause and an encore which proved beyond 
doubt the firm hold she had taken of the Birmingham 
public. 

Gounod's "Messe Solennelle," in G, with which 
the performance commenced on the last morning of 
the Festival, came to judgment with every possible 
advantage that could be derived from a first-rate 
orchestra, chorus and solo singers. If the impression 
conveyed under these circumstances was that, despite 
a brilliancy, power and consummate knowledge of 
orchestral resources, the composer has failed to reach 
the sublimity of sacred music, such opinion may be 
at once expressed without reservation, and without 
danger of revoking it on any future performance. 
Nobody can deny the abstract beauty of the opening 
of the " Gloria," a bright soprano solo, accompanied 
by the choir with lips closed; the power of the 
" Quoniam," with its very excellent pedal point ; 
the excessive melodiousness of the " Sanctus," a tenor 
solo, with a brilliant and powerful choral climax ; or 
the cleverness with which both voices and instruments 
are treated in the " Agnus Dei ; " but most of these 
movements are operatic in effect, and several are 
even reminiscent of portions of " Faust." More 
truly sacred in character is the " Incarnatus : " and 
the "Crucifixus" (with the "Passus" alternated, 
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pianissimo, between the female and male voices) ig 
deeply religious in feeling. The ascending intervals 
on the -words " Et expecto," on a key-note, and 
afterwards on a dominant, pedal, are exceedingly 
effective ; and the harp accompaniment to the end of 
the movement is beautifully conceived. Gorgeous, 
indeed, is the orchestral colouring throughout this 
brilliant and exciting Mass ; and, in spite of the 
objections we have been called upon to urge against 
the solemnity of its general style, we nevertheless 
predict for it a lasting popularity. It was mag- 
nificently performed throughout — the solo parts being 
given by Madlle. Nilsson, Mr. Cmnmings, and Mr. 
Santley — and the impression upon the majority of 
the audience was in the highest degree favourable, 
many of the hearers being evidently startled by the 
grandeur and massiveness of the orchestral and 
choral effects. 

Nothing can be said of the performance of Handel's 
Oratorio " Israel in Egypt," which followed the 
Mass, save what may reasonably be expected by 
those who know the extraordinary powers of the 
Birmingham choir. The grand double choruses of 
this sublime work were given throughout with an 
energy, accuracy, and depth of feeling which sur- 
prised all who remembered what really hard work 
these indefatigable choristers had been subjected to 
during the previous three days and evenings. The 
principal vocalists were Madlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss. How 
the solo music was given it is needless to say, with 
such a list of singers ; but it should be mentioned 
that Mr. Sims Reeves, on receiving the usual signal 
from the President for an encore, after his excellent 
singing of " The enemy said," declined to comply 
with the request, a proceeding in which we cannot 
but think he was justified, considering the excessive 
delicacy of his voice, and the trying nature of the 
duties he had to perform. 

The performance of Mendelssohn's Oratorio, " St. 
Paul," in the evening, formed a noble climax to the 
many triumphs of the week. Scarcely any weakness 
was perceptible in the choir ; and indeed the great 
choruses " Arise and shine " and " Oh ! great is the 
depth," were sung with as much freshness as if this 
had been the opening, instead of the closing, day of 
the Festival. The solo parts were sustained by 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings (who sang the recitatives with true 
musical feeling and earnest expression) and Mr. 
Santley. At the end of the Oratorio the National 
Anthem (which we neglected to mention was also 
sung on the first morning of the Festival) was given 
with the whole strength of the choir; and then 
Mr. Costa (to whom we need scarcely say a great 
part of the success of the Festival is mainly owing) 
was called for and greeted with the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the whole room. 

Having endeavoured to do justice to the artistic 
exertions of all concerned in the musical department 
of this great Festival (amongst whom, however, 
we must not omit a word of solid praise to Mr. 
Stockley, who has, really by his own exertions, 
brought the Birmingham chorus to its present state 
of efficiency), it is but fair to add that all those 
offices connected with the business part of the 
undertaking were so excellently managed that no 
confusion or difficulty occurred, even when the Hall 



was crowded to the utmost. For ourselves, we 
cannot but tender our best thanks for the gentlemanly 
consideration and attention which we received from 
all with whom we were brought into communication ; 
and we are glad to find that those who so cheerfully 
and voluntarily undertook the many arduous duties 
connected with the Festival have been amply repaid 
for their trouble by the financial success of the 
meeting. The total receipts are, we understand, 
£13,998 12s. 8d., being an excess over those at the 
Festival of 1864 of £1,546 10s. lid. 



HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 

We arc glad to find that, for the first time at Hereford, a surplus 
of receipts over expenditure has been obtained to the amount of 
£149 12s. lid. The collections too, have been the largest ever 
known at one of the Three Choir Festivals, the sum handed over 
to the Charity being £1382 5s. Od. At the final meeting of the 
stewards, thanks were voted to the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter, for 
the effective aid and countenance given to the festival ; to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ooldschmldt for the very important services which they ren- 
dered; and to the Conductor and If onorary Secretary "for his in- 
defatigable exertions in making arrangements for the festival, 
and bringing it to its unprecedentedly successful issue." 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The winter concerts commenced at this establishment on the 
21at ult, under the direction of Mr. Manns, ■with every prospect of 
even increased success. The band is as fresh and vigorous as ever, 
a fact of which undoubted proof was given by a performance of 
Mendelssohn's Symphony in A minor, which for delicacy, precision, 
and power could hardly have been surpassed. A novelty at this 
concert was a movement from the ballet music, composed by 
Schubert, for Rosamunde, which pleased immensely. Manynovelties 
are promised during the present series of concerts, the most in- 
teresting of which will undoubtedly be the Symphony in D. 
composed by Mendelssohn for the Festival of the Reformation at 
Berlin in 1830, which was withdrawn after its first performance, by 
special desire of the composer. 



We have received a letter from Mr. D. Parks, of 

Hastings, in which, after warmly advocating the use of " good 
plain services "in the Church, he makes the following proposition. 
"To raise by subscription £150, and then to offer four testi- 
monials, or prizes, for the four services best suited for the use of 
Parish. Choirs. The first to be a suitable testimonial valued at £40, 
or a purse containing that amount, whichever may be considered 
advisable. The second prize, value £30, the third £20, and the 
fourth £10; and to reserve £50 towards publishing as many of the 
services contributed as may be deemed requisite in as cheap a 
manner as possible." Towards the above object our correspondent 
offers, in his own name, three guineas. 

The report of the annual meeting of the " Handel 

and Haydn Society," at Boston, U.S., and other documents, 
showing the flourishing state of the society, have been forwarded 
to us, with a view, we presume, of calling attention to the triennial 
festival to be held in Boston next year. In glancing over the 
notice of the festival given by the society in 1865, we perceive that 
in the performance of El0ah, much praise is given to the singing of 
"the boy, Master Coker, who is sent up the mountain to watch for 
some sign of the coming rain." Thus it appears that the suggestion 
which we made in our remarks upon Elijah at the recent Hereford 
festival, has been actually acted upon two years ago at Boston. 

The revival of the "Ancient Concerts" has been 

decided upon. A prospectus has been forwarded to us, the novel 
feature of which is the announcement that of the sixteen directors 
of the Society, eight are ladies. Against this innovation . we have 
not a word to say, especially as Mrs. Ellicott (who seems one of the 
most active amongst the promoters of the undertaking) has already 
given evidence in public that she is a practical, as well as a 
theoretical, musician. We may be allowed, however, to express a 
hops that the appointment of Herr Schachner (who appears an 
especial favourite with aristocratic amateurs) as conductor of the 
Society, will not necessitate the production of his music at the 
concerts. 

We perceive that the " Choir Benevolent Fund " 

has instituted three choral festivals during the present year. One 
has already been given in Manchester Cathedral, on the 26th ult. 
The second takes place in Rochester Cathedral on the 17th October, 
and the third at New College, Oxford, early in November. 

The prospectus of the "Dover Musical Union," 

which commences its third season on the 2nd instant, holds out the 
strongest inducement for amateurs to enrol themselves as members ; 
as not only the terms are exceedingly low, but the best music 
appears to be almost exclusively practised. It is under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. G H. Payn ; and Mr. C. Jarrett is announced 
as the pianist. 



